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-he replies, "The continuall use of the bookes of construing of Lillies
Rules, by causing them to learne to construe, and to keepe their
Grammar rules, onely by the helpe of those translations." A large
part of the book is taken up by showing the best way of teaching
the rules of Lily's Grammar, but Brinsley tells us a good deal about
the other Latin work of the grammar-school.
The study of grammar was closely bound up with the making
of vocabularies. Each day, the master dictated a list of words
which the pupils learnt by heart. These were tested and revised
frequently so that the pupils quickly acquired a store of Latin
words and phrases. The Colloquia of Erasmus, 1516, was
widely used and later the Exercitatio Linguae Latinae of Vives,
1539, found favour in many English schools. The latter was
translated by Foster Watson in 1908 under the title of Tudor
Schoolboy Life.
All this work was preparatory to the reading of Latin authors.
Cicero was the most highly esteemed, and Vergil, Terence, and Ovid
followed next. Caesar and Livy were read, but were not considered
elementary texts as nowadays. Certain mediaeval Christian writers,
and even contemporary works, were often included. Almost as
important as construing a Latin author was the writing of a compo-
sition. This took the form of writing short, simple sentences in the
junior classes, but with the older pupils Ascham's method was much
used. Brinsley gives examples of the way in which letter-writing
was taught. Finally, the pupils encountered the most difficult
exercise of all, Latin verse composition. A large number of these
verse exercises are still extant (including the youthful efforts of
Edward \T), and some show the straits to which the young authors
were put. When their Latin gave out, they often intercalated
English words.
Latin was taught as a living language and, in many schools, in
order to gain fluency, pupils spoke Latin all the time in class and at
meals. Severe penalties threatened those who lapsed into English,
Brinsley suggests the appointment of two prefects in each form to
prevent the speaking of English. He admits that speaking Latin
on all occasions is "exceeding hard," and "one will wink at another
if they be out of the master's hearing."
Greek, as was previously said, was second in importance to Latin,
and the methods of teaching the language were similar to those
employed in Latin, though less intensive. When the teaching of
Greek became more common in the latter half of the 16th century,